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LIBERAL ORIENTATIONS: 
PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL’ 


Tue task of the schools is twofold: first, the 
diffusion of primary instruction throughout all 
classes of the population, and second, the prepa- 
ration of the ruling class. For the first function 
there will particularly be necessary a greatly 
increased number of elementary schools, with 
provisions to relieve poor families of the burden 
of purchasing books and to provide meals for 
children whose homes are a considerable distance 
from the school. For the second function, junior 
and senior high schools must be fully equipped 
so that each generation may receive a thorough 
education at the hands of expert teachers de- 
voted to their profession. Moreover, the stu- 
dent’s progress must be strictly supervised at 
each stage of his education. 

It is highly desirable that the immense finan- 
cial weight imposed by the magnitude of these 
two tasks be assumed in part by private initia- 
tive (which in Italy has always collaborated in 
the creation and maintenance of schools of every 
kind). But, since instruction is essentially a 
function of the State, individuals and moral in- 


1 Translated by Pfe. Hugo F. Jaeckel. 
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stitutions that wish to set up schools are to be 
considered as inviting public cireumspection, 
and, therefore, their guardianship must pass 
under rigid scrutiny. The adequacy of equip- 
ment, the selection of teachers, the determina- 
tion of ends other than educational, and, para- 
mount, the intellectual growth of the students 
should all be subject to State control. Nor is 
it only on the university level that a sure check 
should be exercised on students. If a probation- 
ary period is enforced on private institutions of 
higher learning after which they are authorized 
to bestow degrees and honors equivalent to those 
bestowed by the public universities, on the lower 
level of final examinations at private schools it 
is imperative to return to the rigorous applica- 
tion of the system of State commissions, thus 
extirpating the evil growth of the so-called 
“parification.” 

Freedom of teaching, the proclamation of 
which has resounded throughout the land, must 
—apart from the observations just made—be 
determined in general by every step in the edu- 
cational hierarchy and in detail by each specific 
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course. If it is fitting that no one shall teach 
subject matter of the truth of which he is not 
convinced, it is not, however, required that 
everyone should also teach all of that of which 
he is convinced. Not only in the elementary 
schools must there be avoided every profession 
of private political opinion and religious belief 
at variance with convictions of the great major- 
ity of the citizens (except, naturally, in the case 
of denominational or sectarian schools), but 
also, in secondary schools, the instructor’s 
opinion must be introduced, if at all, only where 
faithful adherence to impartial exposition ar- 
rives at its dialectical dead-end or, better yet, 
where the material of instruction (cireum- 
spectly) requires it. 

If in the universities it is natural that profes- 
sors of philosophy, of modern history, of re- 
ligious history, of political economy, and the like 
should ex cathedra propagate their convictions 
(to which they have been led by lengthy reflec- 
tion), it is inadmissible that the professors of 
algebra or of anatomy or of civil law should so 
digress as publicly to indulge their political or 
religious opinions. Nor can one ever consent to 
deviations from the discipline of research and 
scientific truth into the jungle of propagandistic 
dogma. 

Still less essential to the freedom of teaching 
is the theory that the professor should be present 
at the determination of every point of his pro- 
gram. In the primary and secondary schools, 
where the existence of a fixed curriculum is a 
sine qua non, little or no initiative is allowed the 
instructor. Yet this maxim meets with opposi- 
tion in the universities. There the high duty 
of aeculturizing new generations may seem—to 
most of us—to postulate that the professors 
should be fully free to engage those methods 
necessary to reach the goal. Against this wide- 
spread opinion it must be pointed out, first, that 
even the student who intends to specialize, con- 
centrating upon a particular field, must never- 
theless draw from his attendance at the univer- 
sity a sound and general preparation. But this 
he can hardly accomplish (how can he, in his 
youthful impatience, even recognize the need 
for it?) if the university itself does not impose 
it upon him. We may as well admit, second, 
that youths capable of making a tangible con- 
tribution to the liberal arts represent a very 
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small percentage, closer perhaps to one out of 
every thousand than to one out of every hun- 
dred, in these prevailing conditions of intellec- 
tual inflation. To pretend that this conglomer- 
ate of graduates can be dignified by an educa- 
tional pedigree (the illusory pomposity of the 
epithet “doctor’) is to blow molehills into 
mountains. More important, it denies to the 
majority the vocational training of which the 
nation has such great need. 

Whosoever has been in contact with educa- 
tional systems abroad knows by experience that 
the highly specialized Italian student when con- 
fronted with problems of cultural perspective is 
unable to compete with his foreign colleagues. 
Indeed, college or even high-school graduates 
(because of their more comprehensive curricula) 
of other countries are far better prepared than 
the overwhelming majority of our “doctors.” 

It seems that this well-known curriculum defi- 
ciency cannot be repaired except by enforcing 
a distinction—on the one hand the “certificate,” 
entitling admittance to aptitude tests for a 
career in one of the professions; on the other, 
an exclusively academic degree to be conferred 
only upon youths capable of dedicating their 
talents to the arts and sciences. 

A student, upon receipt of the “certificate” 
and choice of profession, would continue his 
studies along a prescribed and specialized line 
in which practice would be constantly checked 
against theory. For the other type of student, 
who aspires to (and is capable of being inspired 
by) the academic, his educational sequel would 
be one developing a more independent and 
original outlook. 

In the final analysis, the soundness of our 
program, as we step down the educational lad- 
der, will be measured by its sincerity. The oath 
solemnly taken at the time of the last great 
scholastic reform (last, that is, that had for its 
authors men zealous of their country’s culture), 
that the school would become formative rather 
than informative, was betrayed in its application 
by a constant preciosity and puerility of ideals. 
Whence derived a mutual deception, in the prac- 
tice both of pupils and teachers, of professors 
and examiners, of State commissions and Min- 
istry, the practice of each and all accepting as 
done that which not only was not done, but could 
not be done. 
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The plethora of polyglot facts, far beyond the 
range of the tender intelligences of ’teen-age 
pupils, begins in the primary schools, gathers 
momentum in the secondary schools, goes crash- 
ing into its climax in the senior year. 

If the goal of the university entrance examina- 
tions be the eritical selection of qualified stu- 
dents—and, parenthetically, if the university 
curriculum finally commits itself to the serious 
preparation of a ruling class worthy of its name 
—the renunciation of the pedagogically miracu- 
lous (on the school level) becomes essential. 
That is the quintessence of the essential. 

It is an elemental imperative that primary 
instruction, as the necessary foundation for a 
decent social structure, should be free. There 
is equal justice in the argument that assistance 
must be extended only to needy families; and, 
on the same principle, where these State schools 
are crowded, the poor should be given prefer- 
ence over the well-to-do. Let the latter enroll 
in private schools! Moreover, admittance to the 
high schools, the universities, and the graduate 
schools should be facilitated for sons and daugh- 
ters of the “have-not” families who have given 
proof in various examinations of potentialities 
and of the maturity to realize them. And should 
the State in exceptional cases grant scholar- 
ships, it is to be hoped that the support of 
private initiative can also be enlisted, in such 
ways as setting up circulating libraries, reading 
rooms, and so forth. But apart from excep- 
tional eases (of outstanding merit), the father 
who wants his son to continue his studies must 
be willing to pay the full price. 

We do not propose that the less-endowed sons 
of the “have-not” families should be abandoned 
to their own devices upon the completion of 
their primary examinations. There is a branch 
of instruetion which up to the present has had 
only a half-hearted development in Italy. I 
mean, of course, the technical training of the 
future specialists, artisans, and agriculturists 
of our country. When international order has 
been established (whatever the form it assumes, 
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the skilled worker will be at a premium), our 
native qualities of industry and ingenuity must 
be carefully developed so that nothing be wasted 
that might contribute to the national recon- 
struction. 

And thus we return to our opening premises. 
A more intense participation on the part of 
private initiative in extending financial aid to 
those who have fulfilled the scholastic require- 
ments, the diffusion of agricultural and indus- 
trial schools, the practical revision of primary- 
and secondary-school programs, a higher edu- 
eation more sensitive to realistic ends, the 
elimination of superfluous universities, all these 
are far from revolutionary measures. 

Nor is educational revolution required. 
Thanks to the resistance offered by a large class 
of teachers (whose service to Fascism was a 
purely ceremonial obeisance), the radical impro- 
visations of the last hours, the last Fascist hours, 
have been brushed away. Nor does it seem 
worth while heroically to insist that the gym- 
nasties instructors of Fascist days should relin- 
quish their custodianship of youthful energies 
and return to their proper pedagogical functions 
—not worth while because they will now return 
to their proper functions as a matter of course. 
Also now to be redirected, if not extirpated out- 
right, are the athletic meets through which were 
lost a good many school hours that might more 
profitably have been spent in the classroom. 

But to go back to the crux. Catastrophical 
indeed were the personal ambition and spiritual 
inertia indigenous to the Fascist climate, rife 
among the students and appearing even among 
the faculties. The more patent cases of oppor- 
tunism will, of course, meet their well-deserved 
ends in the present purge. But to eradicate the 
evil, and only the excision of the root itself will 
suffice, it behooves us to reconquer our con- 
science (beginning each with his own), and to 
do this through consciousness of our duty. 
What we cannot accomplish through individual 
performance and social example, the State must 
accomplish by a zealous tutelage. 





THE REPORT OF THE VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION COMMISSION 
NOTABLE progress in Virginia’s public-school 
system is foreshadowed by the report of the Vir- 


ginia Education Commission, made publie De- 
cember 23, 1944. The report is based on an 
extensive survey carried on by the commission 
under the chairmanship of George H. Denny, 
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formerly president, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity (Lexington, Va.), and now president 
emeritus, University of Alabama. William Gee 
has served as executive director of the study. 
This is the third survey of Virginia education 
since World War I. The two earlier reports 
were published in 1919 and in 1928. 

The recommendations of the present commis- 
sicn, if adopted, will provide for a program of 
important improvements to be carried out over 
a six-year period. Of first significance are the 
recommended advances in teachers’ salaries. 
The following statements are from an editorial 
summary of the report in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, December 24, 1944: 


. .. The adoption by the state and local political 
subdivisions of the minimum pay scale recommended 
by the Denny commission, would, when the objective 
is reached by the appropriation of the necessary 
funds, provide for an average minimum salary of 
$1,462 for rural teachers and $1,652 for urban 
teachers—if the estimate is based on the present 
preparation for teaching and the experience of the 
teaching personnel now in the public-school system. 
The recommended schedule . . . is designed to re- 
move the differential in pay between rural and 
urban teachers. It is proposed by the commission 
that it be made uniform for white and Negro, rural 
and urban, and elementary and secondary school 
teachers. When it is remembered that it is a 
minimum salary scale only, it must be regarded as 
a prodigious proposed stride forward... . 


The report also recommends a wide expansion 
of facilities for vocational education, the better 
insurance of school attendance through well- 
qualified visiting teachers rather than by the em- 
ployment of truant officers, the gradual adoption 
of a free-textbook system, and the empowerment 
of the State Board of Education “to effect a real 
consolidation of school divisions in the interests 
of economy and efficiency.” 

The commission estimates that the reecom- 
mended changes would increase the annual cost 
of maintaining the publie schools (including 
capital outlays) by approximately 25 per cent. 


“AMERICAN YOUTH FOR A FREE 
WORLD” SPONSORS WORLD 
YOUTH WEEK, MARCH 21-28 

As a clearing house of information and ac- 
tivity for national youth organizations whose 
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aim it is to strengthen friendship and under- 
standing among freedom-loving young people in 
every land, the organization, American Youth 
for a Free World, is sponsoring the observance 
of World Youth Week, March 21-28, 1945. 
This week was initiated by the World Youth 
Council in 1943 to encourage young people 
everywhere to intensify their efforts for victory 
and a just and enduring peace. It has been 
extensively celebrated in Britain, China, the 
Soviet Union, Canada, Jugoslavia, Latin Amer- 
ica, India, and here in America. 

With “Youth Fights for a Lasting Peace” as 
the theme, national community groups are pre- 
paring observances of World Youth Week—in- 
ternational friendship rallies, war services, inter- 
racial and interfaith projects, forums on Dum- 
barton Oaks, and similar activities. 

To launch the nation-wide observance there 
will be a meeting at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, March 21. Young speakers representing 
the United Nations will participate, and choral 
and dance groups will dramatize the contribu- 
tions and aspirations of allied youth. Follow- 
ing the example set by Scottish youth, local, 
state, and sectional organizations will formally 
“adopt” towns and universities in liberated areas 
as their special contribution to strengthen inter- 
national youth friendship. 

Among the national organizations composing 
American Youth for a Free World are the Busi- 
ness and Professional Council of the YWCA; 
the Industrial Council of the YWCA; the Ju- 
nior Hadassah; The Girls’ Friendly Society of 
the Episcopal Church; the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress; the Young Peoples League of 
the United Synagogues of America; United 
Office and Professional Workers of America 
(CIO); American Unitarian Youth; and the 
Czechoslovak National Union of Students. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Beatrice Elizabeth Allen, chairman, 144 Bleecker 
Street, New York 12. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY OFFERS NEW 
“FIRSTS” 


Wirtx the increased emphasis upon special- 
ized training brought about largely by the war, 
institutions of higher education across the coun- 
try are making adjustments in their curricula 
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in keeping with the demand for persons with 
specifie preparation in various fields. 

As an outeome of the study of the need for 
courses designed especially for hospital librar- 
ians, made by the ALA Board of Education for 
Librarianship and referred to in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 18, the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, plans to offer for 
the first time in the summer session of 1945 
“a program pertaining to work in hospital li- 
braries. This move is in response to a growing 
demand and to a prospective expansion of such 
work in government hospitals.” There will be 
a central course, entitled “Library Work with 
Hospital Patients,” as well as related courses 
in the school and “elsewhere on the campus.” 
Ernestine Rose, formerly librarian of the 135th 
Street branch of the New York Publie Library 
and at one time a hospital librarian, will conduct 
the central course and arrange field contacts. 

In addition to the regular members of the staff 
of the school, the following persons have been 
appointed for the summer session: Violet A. 
Cabeen, assistant supervisor, Columbia Univer- 
sity libraries; Laura C. Colvin, assistant pro- 
fessor of library science, Simmons College 
(Boston); Dorotha Dawson, supervising in- 
structor, department of school libraries of 
Detroit; Thomas P. Fleming, assistant director 
of libraries (reader services), Columbia Uni- 
versity; Charles F. Gosnell, librarian, Queens 
College (Flushing, N. Y.); Helen E. Haines, 
visiting professor, Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California (Los 
Angeles) ; Alice G. Higgins, associate professor, 
Library School, New Jersey College for Women 
(New Brunswick); John B. Kaiser, librarian, 
Newark (N. J.) Public Library; Winifred B. 
Linderman, reference librarian, Vassar College; 
Isabel McLaughlin, director of work with chil- 
dren, Minneapolis Public Library; Amelia H. 
Munson, librarian, teachers’ reference room, 
New York Public Library; Elizabeth Nesbitt, as- 
sociate professor of library science, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College ( Pittsburgh ) ; 
Andrew D. Osborn, chief of the catalogue de- 
partment, Harvard University Library; Miles O. 
Price, law librarian, Columbia University; and 
Margaret I. Smith, chief research librarian, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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Inquiries and requests for application forms 
may be addressed to the School of Library Ser- 
vice, Columbia University, New York 27. 

On December 6, Willard C. Rappleye, dean 
of the faculty of medicine, announced the open- 
ing on January 15 of a new Psychoanalytic and 
Psychosomatie Clinic for Training and Research, 
said to be “the first of its kind in the United 
States under university supervision.” 

The three-year course of training includes a one- 
year program of lectures and seminars; supervised 
clinical work in psychoanalytic service for out- 
patients and in-patients; supervised psychoanalytic 
treatment of selected patients; case demonstrations 
and clinical conferences; written, oral, and prac- 
tical examinations in the theory and practice of 
psychosomatic medicine; and the completion of a 
previously unpublished dissertation on the labora- 
tory or clinical aspects of psychoanalysis or psy- 
chosomatic medicine. 


The course is open only to graduates of an 
approved medical school who have completed an 
internship of not less than one year in a hospital 
approved by the university. “Applicants will 
be required to undergo a psychoanalysis in order 
to be admitted to the clinic.” Application forms 
may be obtained from the clinic, Department of 
Psychiatry, Columbia University, 630 West 
168th Street, New York 32.—L. R. B. 


CONFERENCES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF DENVER ON POSTWAR BUSI- 
NESS PROBLEMS 


APPROXIMATELY 600 business and industrial 
leaders of Denver met weekly for eight weeks 
during the fall for a consideration of their No. 
1 postwar problem—namely, reconversion from 
war to peace. They were brought together 
under the auspices of the Social Science Foun- 
dation and the School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Denver in a program of community 
education on a seale never attempted in Denver 
before and with a measure of success that was 
gratifying to those who organized the confer- 
ences. 

Planning for the series began in the summer 
of 1944. First, a committee of faculty members 
and business men and women discussed the ques- 
tions which were to be covered in the series, the 
groups that would be interested in them, and 
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procedures for 
topics included: 


promoting attendance. The 


Peace without Panic. 

War Contracts—Their Liquidation and Conver- 
sion. 

Disposition of War Surpluses in Supplies, Plants, 
and Equipment. 

Changing War Jobs for Peacetime Jobs. 

Taxes, Public Expenditures, and Incentives to 
Private Enterprise. 

The Outlook for Agriculture in the Postwar 
Economy. 

Foreign Trade, International Exchange, and 
Shipping as Factors in Winning the Peace. 

How to Avoid a Postwar Depression. 


Groups invited included trade associations, 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce, civic clubs, 
farm organizations, labor organizations, and 
professional groups. In all more than 125 
organizations were represented. 

The eight lectures were offered at $5.00, and 
approximately 350 reply cards were accom- 
panied with checks for tickets. Single admis- 
sions were sold at the door for $1.00, but most 
of those in attendance bought season tickets 
which were transferable. The transfer privilege 
was to permit other members of a firm to attend 
when it was not possible for the original pur- 
chaser to be present, or when the interest of 
some other member of the firm made it seem 
advisable for him to attend in place of the orig- 
inal purchaser. 

Attendance held up throughout the entire 
series, with practically no loss, except on elec- 
tion night when attendance dropped to about 
300. 

In addition to the larger groups attending the 
formal lecture, informal groups met with the 
speakers at dinner each Tuesday evening to ask 
technical questions and questions of special in- 
terest to their firms or professions. These 
proved to be stimulating and helpful sessions 
for speakers and questioners. While an atten- 
dance of only about 40 at these dinner round 
tables was expected, the average attendance ap- 
proximated 60. 

As an additional help to the entire group, 
abstracts of each lecture were mimeographed, 
copies of printed reports of the Committee for 
Economie Development were distributed, and 
bibliographies were prepared and made avail- 
able to all those in attendance. 
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ASSISTANTSHIPS IN STUDENT-PER- 
SONNEL WORK AT SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


From 15 to 20 graduate assistantships for 
women who wish training in student-personnel 
work will be available at Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity for the academic year 1945-46. A can- 
didate must hold a baccalaureate degree from 
an accredited college and present commendable 
scholarship credentials. 


Each assistant enters upon a two-year, work-study 
program in personnel techniques and procedures. 
She is placed in charge of a small dormitory where 
she carries out practical class assignments in con- 
nection with the individual and group counseling of 
the students with whom she lives. Upon the com- 
pletion of the course, she receives a master’s degree 
with either a major or a minor in student personnel 
depending upon the academic program she has 
carried. 


An assistantship is equivalent to a grant of 
$600 to $800 a year, awarded in terms of room, 
board, and tuition. One-year appointments are 
oceasionally made to applicants on leave from 
personnel positions. Appointments will be an- 
nounced on or before June 1. 

All applications should be addressed to M. 
Eunice Hilton, dean of women, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


POSTWAR PLANS OF BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY STUDENTS NOW IN 
SERVICE 


Jupson REA Butter, alumni secretary, Boston 
University, in a recent release, reports that 812, 
or 70 per cent, of the servicemen who answered 
his inquiry intend to resume their education. 
Dr. Butler sent questionnaires to the thousands 
of Boston University men and women in the 
service all over the world and received 1,162 
answers—a good cross section—upon which to 
base his factual observations. 

Of those replying, no fewer than 812 intend 
to continue their educational program, whether 
as regular undergraduate students, or to study 
for advanced degrees, or to take refresher and 
reorientation courses before returning to civilian 
occupations. There are some who during the 
transition from civilian to military life have 
developed different outlooks on life, and in these 
eases there seems to be much indecision. 
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There were 88, or close to 8 per cent of the 
group, Who were undecided whether or not 
they would continue their educational program. 
Since many of the students who returned the 
questionnaires were graduates or evening-divi- 
sion students who were also gainfully employed, 
it was interesting to note that 135 of them, or 
12 per cent, were undecided whether or not 
they would return to their old jobs. In other 
words, for those in the business field there is 
some indecision, but from an educational stand- 
point, it appears that the percentage of those 
who were students and who very definitely will 
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return to school is much greater. The majority 
of students wish to pick up where they left off. 
They do not seem to display any great interest 
in the fields that have opened because of the 
war. Only 30 showed an interest in training in 
government, political science, or history. There 
were 18 who expressed a desire for languages; 
public administration, international relations, 
and foreign service attracted but 17; 29 chose 
economies; 48 expressed a preference for socio- 
logical studies, including psychology, rehabilita- 
tion work, and vocational guidance. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THE REVEREND PownHaTan W. JAMES, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Tuscaloosa (Ala.), 
will assume the presidency of Bethel Woman’s 
College (Hopkinsville, Ky.), on or about Feb- 
ruary 1. The institution, which was founded in 
1854, is a junior college. 

THREE members of the staff of the College of 
Music, Boston University, have been appointed 
a committee to administer the college until a 
suecessor to the late Alfred H. Meyer, dean, can 
be appointed. They are Kenneth G. Kelley, 
professor of musical education; Raymond C. 
Robinson, professor of muscial theory; and 
Raymond Lester Havens, head of the piano de- 
partment. 


G. Marion Houuanpd was recently appointed 
director of nursing education, Maine General 
Hospital, Portland. 


LYNNETTE HEARON SPEER has been appointed 
associate adviser of women, Massachusetts State 
College. 


Nora STEVENS, formerly a psychologist with 
the YWCA, Toronto, was recently appointed to 
the staff of the Cottage School for Delinquent 
Girls, Sweetwater, Quebec. 


GEORGE WASHBURNE HowaareE, formerly head 
of the department of English, Wilmington 
(Ohio) College, has been appointed associate 
professor of English, Marshall College (Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.), to succeed J. Paul Stoakes, 
who resigned to accept a post with the OPA 


in Washington, D. C. Lindley E. VanderZalm, 
associate professor of education, has been 
granted leave of absence to accept a post with 
the Veterans Administration in the state. 


ELIzABETH S. CARMICHAEL has been appointed 
associate professor of child development and 
family life, University of Alabama. 


Paut YounG has been appointed to an as- 
sistant professorship of music, the University of 
North Carolina. 


RutH Rapir was recently appointed assistant 
professor of health and physical education, 
State College of Washington, Pullman. 


Guy Woops has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of music, the Pennsylvania State College. 


Tue following persons have been appointed 
part-time instructors to offer courses in 
“English Communieation Skills” and “Educa- 
tional and Professional Writing” in Teachers 
College, Columbia University: Elsa Chapin, 
chairman, department of English, Packer Col- 
legiate Institute (Brooklyn); Ollie I. Gardner, 
head of the department of English, Fairleigh- 
Dickinson Junior College (Rutherford, N. J.) ; 
Pauline Henderson, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, Kansas State Teachers College (Em- 
poria); Raymona Hull, of the department of 
English, Finch Junior College (New York 
City); and Esther Williams, critic teacher, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De 
Kalb. Mrs. Toby Lelyveld, formerly of the 
University of Omaha, who will substitute for 
Miss Gardner in part of the communication pro- 
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gram, is now carrying out a similar program in 
Fairleigh-Dickinson Junior College. 


JosePH E. BALpwIn, of the staff of the In- 
diana Department of Public Welfare, has been 
appointed part-time instructor in sociology, 
Valparaiso University, but will continue his 
affiliation with the state department. 

A Gorpon NELSON, formerly director of guid- 
ance in the public schools of Fairfield (Conn.), 
has been appointed vocational counselor in the 
veterans-education department, Cornell Univer- 
sity. \ 

CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL, professor of physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has returned to his post after an absence 
of more than two years in active service as a 
lieutenant colonel with the Army Air Forces. 
Dr. Brownell is also serving as consultant in 
health and physical education to the Connecticut 
State Department of Education. 


Mase A. Hastie has been appointed train- 
ing teacher in home-economiecs methods, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Guiapys A. COLGROVE was recently appointed 
instructor in physical education, University of 
Maryland. 


Ruty C. Wick has been appointed instructor 
in psychology, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


THEODORA OpaL Corey has been appointed to 
an instructorship in clothing, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock. 


MarGAreET Rae Davis has been appointed in- 
structor in mathematics, Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond. 


JEAN McIver LANE has been appointed to the 
staff of the department of art, East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville. 

ANNABELLE RANSLEM was recently appointed 
to an instructorship in physical education, Drake 
University, Des Moines. 


LENORE PHILBIN was recently appointed to 
the department of speech, College of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


HELEN L. WATERS has been named instructor 
in second-grade classroom teaching and critic 
work with student teachers, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
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Witu1am Logan MacCoy, president, Provi- 
dent Trust Company of Philadelphia, was 
elected to the Board of Trustees of Princeton 
University, January 11. 


Recent Deaths 

Sir Percy Nunn, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, University of London, died in Madeira, 
December 12, according to a report in The 
Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle 
(London), December 21, sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by I. L. Kandel under date of January 
10. Sir Perey, who was seventy-four years old 
at the time of his death, had served as a second- 
ary schoolmaster from 1891 to 1905 when he 
was appointed vice-principal of the London Day 
Training College. In 1913, he was named pro- 
fessor of education in the University of London, 
a post that he held until his retirement, 1937. 
In 1922, he became principal of the London Day 
Training College, and when (1932) the college 
became the Institute of Education of the univer- 
sity he continued in the directorship until 1936. 
Sir Perey was perhaps most widely known for 
his book, “Education, Its Data and First Prin- 
ciples,” a revision of which is to be published 
shortly. 


THE REVEREND GERARD ScHMALZ, O.F.M., for 
the past thirty-three years professor of philoso- 
phy, Our Lady Seminary (Cleveland), died, 
January 9, at the age of sixty-four years. 


Harutan N. Woop, dean emeritus, Western 
Reserve Academy (Hudson, Ohio), died, Janu- 
ary 10, at the age of seventy-seven years. 


GeorGE SimMoN WEHRWEIN, agricultural 
economist, University of Wisconsin, suecumbed 
to a heart attack, January 10. Dr. Wehrwein, 
who would have been sixty-two years old, Janu- 
ary 31, had served as lecturer in the Extension 
Division (1913-17), University of Texas; exten- 
sion specialist in the Office of Farm Markets 
(1917-18), State of Washington; associate pro- 
fessor of rural economies (1918-19), the 
Pennsylvania State College; research associate 
(1923-28), Institute for Research in Land and 
Economies and Publie Utilities; associate pro- 
fessor of economies (1924-25) and agricultural 
economist (since 1928), University of Wiscon- 
sin; and professor of economics (1925-28), 
Northwestern University. 
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Coming Events 


Tue Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges has voted to 
cancel the forthcoming annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, plans for which had already been made. 
Meetings of the Executive Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Surveys, and the Ac- 
crediting Committee will be held at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, February 20-24. These 
meetings are deemed necessary to insure the 
continuance of the work of the association. 


By special vote of the Executive Committee, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, the 
25th annual meeting of the association, scheduled 
for St. Louis, February 21-23, and announced 
in SCHOOL AND Society, December 30, has been 
canceled. The action was taken in response to 
“direct requests from the Office of Defense 
Transportation and from the War Production 
Board.” Election of officers and other necessary 
business will be transacted by mail. 


Other Items 


A NEED for trained specialists to deal with 
American-Soviet relations is being anticipated 
by undergraduates of Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity, as evidenced by an enrollment of 94 in the 
Russian Regional Sequence, offered for the first 
time in the 1944 fall term. It is “the first pro- 
gram of its kind in the country,” the Board of 
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Russian Studies believes. (The board is itself 
an innovation, consisting of five professors who 
pass upon the eligibility of students desiring to 
take the program.) 


Leon HELGuerRA, well-known Mexican illus- 
trator, is the designer of a new pictorial air-age 
map that is available to teachers and others 
interested in the coming era of air transport. 
The map on which the Helguera map is based 
was designed by Richard Edes and is a novel 
presentation of the globe in that it permits 100 
per cent of the world’s area to appear on one 
surface. Copies of the map may be obtained by 
writing to N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., educational 
director, Pan American World Airways, 135 
East 42d Street, New York 17. 


In the belief that colleges teaching pharmacy 
hold the key to the future supply of men and 
women in this profession, F. W. Fitch, chair- 
man of the board of the F. W. Fitch Company, 
has given $100,000 to Drake University (Des 
Moines) for the erection of a modern, well- 
equipped pharmacy building, to be constructed 
as soon as possible after material and labor are 
available and building regulations permit. As 
William H. Leonard pointed out in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 18, 1944, there is a serious 
shortage of pharmacists in the country and a 
erying need for trained personnel to fill the 
many posts open in the field. 


Shorter Papers... 





READ THE BILL, NOT THE 
SUMMARIES 

WILL servicemen who were assigned to study 
in the ASTP or similar programs during the 
war be deprived for this reason of their educa- 
tional benefits under the “G.I. Bill of Rights”? 
Many schoolmen have got this erroneous im- 
pression from reading the summaries, rather 
than the text, of the bill, and there may be 
danger that veterans will be deprived of some 
of their educational rights simply because they 
do not know for what benefits they are entitled 
to apply. 

The various summaries of the bill, as pub- 
lished in the newspapers and magazines, and 
even by such agencies as the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, all indicate that in computing 





the length of training to which each veteran is 
entitled the Veterans Administration is to ex- 
clude “time spent in the service academies or 
special college-training programs of the Army 
or Navy.” 

At first this exclusion seems reasonable, on 
the basis that men in the college-training pro- 
grams have already received all or some of the 
education which Congress intended to provide. 
But when one considers the educational pro- 
grams to which men were actually subjected 
doubt will arise because in many cases the train- 
ing, while perhaps of potential military value, 
was virtually worthless to the individual for 
adjustment to civilian life. 

One or two examples will illustrate what is 


meant here. The names of the men obviously 
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cannot be given, but both are personally known 
to the author. 
signment to an advanced Italian program in 
ASTP, was assigned for six months to study 
Mandarin Chinese, then sent to a Signal Corps 
Replacement Center, where he has been doing 
duty as a personnel sergeant ever since. 

Another student, called up with the ERCU 
while a college junior with major in business 
administration and statistics, applied for assign- 
ment to advanced mathematies but was actually 
assigned to basie (i.e., freshman) engineering 
and devoted most of his time for almost a year 
to repeating courses he had already studied in 
civilian life. Applications for transfer brought 
a rebuke for burdening his officers with too 
much paper work. When men were so “vitally 
needed” that the ASTP had to be drastically 
curtailed, his electrical-engineering group was 
disbanded a month after its organization and 
he was sent to a replacement center for special- 
ized technical training. At this writing—eight 
months later—he is still there and his training 
has not started yet. 

Instances of this sort were not uncommon in 
the ASTP, although there is a general impres- 
sion among informed observers that the various 
Navy programs were conducted with much more 
efficiency and with more beneficial results both 
to the men and to the service. 

From the viewpoint of the benefits to the per- 
sonnel involved, little criticism ean be made of 
certain of the Army’s programs, particularly of 
the medical and dental detachments in the ASTP. 
Here students received free of all cost to them- 
selves professional training which would have 
cost them from one to two thousand dollars a 
year each, which they had desired anyhow, for 
which many of them had already determined to 
pay their own expenses, and which will be of 
great value in future civilian life. The Navy 
V-7 and V-12 programs were, with little modifi- 
cation, the continuation of most of their stu- 
dents’ original civilian programs. The three 
service academies, functioning in many respects 
on the same basis as in peacetime, accepted only 
students who desired their specific type of mili- 
tary-career training and continued to provide 
curricula which in many respects were similar 
to normal civilian curricula in engineering. 

The value of the time spent in the “special 


One sergeant, applying for as- 
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college training programs of the Army or 
Navy” thus varied so greatly that it would seem 
unfair to place all of them under the exclusion 
indicated by published summaries of the “G.I. 
Bill of Rights.” Actually the law as passed by 
Congress does not contain the blanket exclusion 
indicated by the various summaries. 

The clause as it appears in the text of Public 
Law 346, 78th Congress, excludes only 


any period he [the veteran] was assigned for a 
course of education or training under the Army 
specialized training program or the Navy college 
training program, which course was a continuation 
of his civilian course and was pursued to comple- 
tion, or as a cadet or midshipman at one of the 
service academies. . 


This clause must be interpreted in the light 
of each individual’s civilian-training and mili- 
tary-service record. Thousands of the men 
studying in the ASTP were never assigned to 
programs which were in any sense a continua- 
tion of their civilian studies, and the ASTP 
debacle of last March prevented most of them 
from carrying to completion either a civilian or 
a military program of training. Some day an 
impartial historian may furnish an account of 
the waste of national and individual oppor- 
tunity and manpower which resulted from the 
mishandling of the ASTP. Meanwhile Congress 
has provided the means to protect the men 
whose time and military services were wasted 
from being subjected to further injustice 
through the loss of their educational benefits 
under the “G.I. Bill of Rights.” 

On educational legislation of such tremendous 
national importance no educator should be 
satisfied with published summaries of the pro- 
visions of the law. Every educator, as part of 
his duty to the returning serviceman and to his 
own position, should read through and think 
through the full text of this or any other enact- 
ment. 

Francis J. DONOHUE 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 

oFr EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


A PLEA FOR THE SINGLE-PURPOSE 
LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 


THE present mode of attempting to stem the 
tide of vocational and utilitarian education by 
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an appeal to the general public in speeches and 
articles is as futile as the attempts of preachers 
to increase their Sunday night congregations by 
pointing out to those who are there the need and 
necessity of attending such services. Our 
speeches and articles are heard and read only 
by those who are already firm believers in the 
importance of the humanities. 

As far as high schools are concerned, we shall 
never succeed in our present attempts either to 
awaken or to revive in them an appreciation of 
the value of the humanities; such efforts are a 
waste of good seed on barren soil. The schools 
are too closely connected with polities and taxes 
for their type of education ever to be anything 
but overwhelmingly “popular.” Preparing stu- 
dents to enter college is not, of course, their 
prime object, but it should be one of their 
major objectives; they should prepare students 
to enter not only the business, professional, and 
technical colleges but also the strictly liberal- 
arts colleges. It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for a student to obtain this last type of 
preparation in many of our high schools. The 
only reason any Latin whatever is taught in cer- 
tain schools is in response to a demand that the 
graduates of these schools be eligible for en- 
trance into those colleges which still require a 
minimum of two units of Latin for entrance. 
May their number never grow less! 

It is, as I have indicated, hopeless to attempt 
to change this situation by pressure from above. 
Such pressure must come from below, from 
those parents who want their sons and daughters 
to have a thoroughly liberal education and who 
will therefore insist that the publie schools in- 
clude in their curricula such courses as will 
prepare students for entrance into purely lib- 
eral-arts colleges. When a sufficient demand for 
such an education is aroused, then and then only 
will the schools make provision for it. 

Nor do I think that we shall ever elevate the 
humanities to their rightful place in education 
so long as we attempt to combine them in our 
colleges with purely utilitarian and vocational 
studies. We are vainly trying to ride two horses 
at once, to have our colleges half liberal and 
half professional. We cannot exist “half slave 
and half free’—the number and the popular 
pressure of the vocational and professional 
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groups will inevitably crowd out most of the 
strictly liberal-arts courses or at best reduce 
them to the status of a poor relation in the 
academic family. 

If the humanities are ever to come into their 
own and achieve the place in our educational 
system that they deserve, there must be a divi-. 
sion of this dual status and the creation of a 
larger number of colleges that are definitely de- 
voted to teaching the liberal arts and these alone. 
Our state universities can never, for obvious 
reasons, follow this program, but it should be 
possible for certain well-endowed small colleges 
and a few equally well-endowed universities to 
attest their belief in the liberal arts by devoting 
themselves wholly to this type of education and 
by giving to their students an undiluted liberal- 
arts curriculum and atmosphere. 

I am not advocating any radical departure 
from the accepted method of college instruction, 
such as the St. John’s Plan, for which I have 
little regard. Practically all the changes con- 
templated would be included in the words “sub- 
traction” and “addition’”—the removal from the 
curriculum of non-humane or semi-humane 
courses and the addition to it of more courses 
dealing with the humanities. It is axiomatic 
that in such a college as I am advocating all 
subjects should be taught from the liberal-arts 
point of view. It is quite possible to teach 
Latin as a mere drill in declensions, conjuga- 
tions, and parsing—as a sort of linguistic multi- 
plication table; and, on the other hand, it is 
equally possible to teach such sciences as biol- 
ogy, botany, physics, and chemistry so that they 
become humane and cultural in the truest sense 
of the word. 

The entrance units of such colleges should be 
confined almost exclusively, if not entirely, to 
liberal-arts subjects, including a minimum of 
two, three, or four units of Latin. The diffi- 
culty of entering these institutions and of gradu- 
ating from them would serve as an intellectual 
challenge to students of high mental calibre and 
give to their degrees a prestige that would in 
time make them widely known and highly de- 
sirable. Such a division would make clear and 
evident in the best possible way those educa- 
tional values which we cherish and in which we 
believe. We shall then prove, not by assertion 
and argument but by our acts and accomplish- 
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ments, the value of the humanities. We shall 
show our faith by our works, which has always 
been and still remains the best way of showing it. 

I am not suggesting that state universities 
and similar institutions should cease to give 
liberal-arts courses for those who want them, or 
that all colleges which are now devoting them- 
selves primarily to the teaching of the liberal 
arts should eliminate from their curricula all 
non-humane courses. There will always be a 
sufficient demand for liberal-arts courses in our 
state universities to justify their retention in 
the curriculum, and financial considerations will 
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prevent the strengthening of the liberal-arts 
program in many colleges which are desirous of 
taking such a step. But I do believe that we 
shall further the cause of the humanities by 
establishing certain colleges which are devoted, 
not mainly or primarily but solely, to the study 
of the liberal arts—“itself, by itself solely, one 
everlastingly, and single.” In no other way can 
we better demonstrate the truth of what we be- 
lieve to be the value of the humanities. 
ALFRED A. KERN 
RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Correspondence ... 





THE ATTITUDE OF COLLEGE FAC- 
ULTIES TOWARD MILITARY 
TRAINING 

I BELIEVE it would be well to call the attention 
of the readers of Mr. Diamond’s article, ScHOOL 
AND Society, November 11, on compulsory mili- 
tary training to the fact that the results of his 
questionnaire are to be interpreted as of the date 
that it was administered. Since that time, many 
have come to see that even for the problem of 
security there are several possible solutions, of 
which universal compulsory military training is 
but one. We can well wait for further evidence 
from the military that this unprecedented step is 
necessary and brush aside their educational 
arguments, for general education is not their 
concern and never has been. 

Furthermore, many have come to realize that 
a program of training which may be helpful to 
some should not necessarily be required of all, 
and that if some young men need a year to ma- 
ture between school and work or between school 
and college, it is our job as educators to discover 
which ones, and what kind of experience is best. 
But most important of all is the realization that 
civilian support of civilian institutions is a more 
satisfactory procedure in a democracy than a 
wholesale surrender to the military or any other 
governmental organization. 

There is one source of possible misunder- 
standing which should be pointed out in Mr. 
His reference to the “pro- 
military service 


Diamond’s report. 


nouncement on compulsory 


made by the NEA Educational Policies Com- 
mission” earries the possible implication that it 


is in accord with his findings. This is not the 
ease. The statement reads: “In our judgment 
it is unwise to commit the nation at this time 
to a year of universal military service” (italics 
mine). Whether we should commit ourselves to 
such a policy later depends upon what the fu- 
ture holds in store. But the reasons given by 
the commission leave no doubt that the evidence 
at present available would not warrant such a 
program. 
Wma. CiarkK Trow 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A COMMENT ON “MATHEMATICS— 
QUEEN AND HANDMAIDEN” 


Haroip L. Dorwarrt’s “Mathematies—Queen 
and Handmaiden” (ScHoo.t Aanp Society, Oct. 
14, 1944) should be read thoughtfully by those 
who have to do with the early training of our 
young people in the fundamentals of this sub- 
ject. Even after four years of strong emphasis 
on the need of mathematies, there has been little 
improvement noted this year in college fresh- 
men. 

Dr. Dorwart’s analysis of the situation cer- 
tainly has the approval of the many really high- 
class engineers who realize that theoretical 
mathematies and fundamentals are what count. 
Mathematics must be studied for its own sake 
without too much reference to the so-called prac- 
ical applications. And yet we are still being 
besieged with such shortsighted schemes as 
social mathematics, mathematics without tears, 
and other similar notions. 
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But I cannot quite bring myself to see that 
the thesis of motivation Dr. Dorwart proposes 
has brought, or will bring, any improve- 
ment. We have plenty of good teachers, and 
we have a strong motivation right now that is 
almost sure to disappear with the end of the 
war, and still the majority of students fear and 
dislike the very word mathematics. 

Could it not be that the traditional courses in 
elementary algebra and geometry need a com- 
plete overhauling? Perhaps a completely new 
set-up devised to meet the low standards of our 
present arithmetic courses might pave the road 
to a solution of the problem. 

During the summer a group of teachers from 

1 midwestern schools met and decided to try 
just such a plan, diseard as much as possible 
of the old courses, and build up by experiment 
an entirely new plan. The new course is printed 
on separate sheets that can be revised easily. 
These sheets contain little more than a form 
problem and a large number of similar problems 
for homework. Explanations are made as brief 
as possible. There are no pictures of B-29’s or 
sketches of the private lives of the great mathe- 
maticians. The teachers all agreed to cut their 
lecture to the minimum and spend most of class 
time in work at each student’s desk. 

The basie idea behind the new course is to 
develop great facility in arithmetic by solving 
and checking large numbers of equations in one 
unknown. During the first four months of high 
school these equations become progressively 


Reborts... 
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more difficult so that by January the student 
can solve rapidly fractional equations that sim- 
plify into quadraties. Checking fractional and 
decimal answers is considered even more impor- 
tant than solving the original problem. The 
monotony of this course is broken by occasional 
dips into word problems and graphing. 

So far there have been two divergent sets of 
reactions from the teachers. One group is en- 
thusiastic and complains that the boys become 
so interested in making big equations check that 
it is hard to get them to study their other sub- 
jects. The whole process seems to have devel- 
oped into a sort of game like ecross-word puzzles. 

On the other hand, another group takes quite 
a different viewpoint. Fractions and decimals 
are too much for the modern boy. One high- 
school teacher experimenting with this plan 
writes: “It is difficult enough to put across the 
abstractness of algebra without adding on top 
of this fractions and long multiplications.” 

It is the older, more experienced teacher who 
takes this latter viewpoint. Certainly there is 
something very wrong with our traditional 
course if those who are teaching it maintain 
that mathematics can be learned without a solid 
foundation in the elementary skills of arithmetic. 
This new scheme seems to be a return to mathe- 
matics for mathematies’s sake, and may very 
well be an answer to Dr. Dorwart’s plea. 

J. J. Hiaarns, S.J. 

DEAN, ROCKHURST COLLEGE, 

Kansas City 4, Mo. 





A SHORT WORKSHOP FOR EMER- 
GENCY RURAL TEACHERS 

Like its predecessor of 1943, the Michigan 
State College Rural Education Workshop of 
the summer of 1944 was an attempt to render 
refresher service to rural teachers re-entering 
service after a period of absence. While city 
and village schools have suffered somewhat from 
the current shortage of teachers, it is the rural 
schools that have been hardest hit. According 
to informal reports by county school commis- 
sioners, war-emergency certificates are held by 
anywhere from 25 to 60 per cent of those teach- 
ing rural schools in Michigan. These emergency 
teachers are typically middle-aged farm wives 


who have raised, or nearly raised, their families, 
who taught from 15 to 25 years ago, and who 
are willing to help in order that the schools 
may be kept open during the period of emer- 
gency. These teachers seek help on new meth- 
ods and materials and in respect to present-day 
policies and trends. For them the workshop 
was planned. 

There were a number of innovations in the 
1944 workshop. Principal among them was the 
provision for the earning of three term hours 
of credit by those who cared to remain for two 
weeks. In 1943, the session lasted for only one 
week and carried no credit. This opportunity 
seemed to be justified by the need of many of 
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the teachers to earn credits for renewal of cer- 
tificates. The unexpectedly large number of 
166 availed themselves of this opportunity. In 
addition, 210 registered for the single week’s 
course. This made a total of 376 enrolled in 
the workshop. 

Thirty-one counties were represented among 
the registrants. In the group were over 50 
grandfathers and grandmothers. Nearly all the 
registrants had at least two children while about 
60 had three and over 20 had four. Two mem- 
bers of the group had seven children. 

Thirty-one were service mothers with at least 
one son or daughter in the Armed Forces. Ten 
others had either two or three children in uni- 
form. There were two four-star mothers. 

Thirty of the group had been away from 
teaching for 25 years or more, ten for 30 or 
more years, and three for at least 35 years. One 
registrant had not taught for 41 years. A 
graduate of a county normal school, he had 
originally taught for three years. Since then 
he has been in the contracting business. He now 
returns to his first love, teaching. 

The length of the two workshops as well as 
their other features were determined co-opera- 
tively by neighboring county school commis- 
sioners, rural teachers, and the division of edu- 
eaticn of the college. Those planning the two 
events felt that they would have to be of short 
duration because most of those who would attend 
would be farm housewives who had regular 
duties around their homes and who were teach- 
ing more or less as a side line. 

In general, the workshop stressed, during the 
first daily period which lasted from 8:30 to 
10:00 A.M., activities such as music, art, school 
lunches, and games suitable for rural schools. 
Registrants took their choice of one of the four. 
From 10: 30 to 12: 00 there was a daily general 
session on reading and language. For this there 
were demonstrations, lectures, and discussions. 
The first afternoon period, from 1:30 to 3: 00, 
was known as the Commissioners’ Hour. Dur- 
ing this time instruction was given in respect 
to such things as attendance forms, school law, 
textbooks, management, and use of community 
resources. During the second afternoon period, 
from 3: 30 to 5: 00, there were discussion groups 
in the areas of mathematics, science, social 
studies, health, and English. Again, registrants 
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selected the one that seemed best for their in- 
terests and needs. Night meetings were largely 
used for such recreational activities as a tour 
of the campus, educational motion pictures, a 
lecture on flower growing, and a lyceum number. 
There was a banquet the final night of the first 
week at which awards of various kinds were 
given. 

The faculty was made up of regular staff 
members of the college, augmented by many of 
the county commissioners and visiting lecturers. 

A report of the activities of the workshop 
is now in process of preparation. 

ALBERT J. HuGGerr 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
East LANSING 


INSTITUTE ON MARRIAGE AND HOME 
ADJUSTMENT 

THE annual institute on Marriage and Home 
Adjustment, sponsored by the School of Eduea- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State College, was held 
at the college, October 23-25, 1944. The theme 
was “War Marriage and Its Problems.” 

On October 23, the general topic was “Pre- 
paring for Marriage.” Major addresses deal- 
ing with various phases of this topic were given 
by Ernest W. Burgess, senior author of “Pre- 
dicting Suecess or Failure in Marriage”; Emily 
H. Mudd, director of the Philadelphia Marriage 
Counsel; Clifford R. Adams, director of the 
Marriage Counseling Service of the college; and 
Garry C. Myers and Mrs. Myers, editor-in-chief 
and associate editor, respectively, of Children’s 
Activities. 

“Counseling Married Couples” was the theme 
on October 24. O. Spurgeon English, professor 
of psychiatry at Temple University, spoke on 
“Sexual Adjustment in Marriage”; Henry A. 
Bowman, chairman of the division of family 
living, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.) dis- 
cussed the problems of war marriage. Dr. and 
Mrs. Myers presented a dialogue on the adjust- 
ments of two personalities; the evening address, 
“Making The Gang-Plank Marriage Work,” was 
delivered by Dr. Adams. 

On October 25, the theme was “Preserving 
the Family.” Dr. Myers opened the day with 
an address, “The Menace of Juvenile Delin- 
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quency.” J. W. Claudy, superintendent of 
Rockview Penitentiary, spoke on “The Com- 
munity Agencies Prevent Delinquency.” In 
the afternoon, Edwin Drescher, of the U. S. 
Publie Health Service, discussed the need for 
sex education in the publie schools. 

Other specialists included Roy W. Goshorn, 
medical director of Hollidaysburg State Hos- 
pital; Charles E. Manwiller, director of re- 
search and curriculum planning, Pittsburgh 
Board of Education; Bruce V. Moore, director 
of the Psycho-Edueational Clinic, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Eleanor Roseberry, social- 
work ecnsultant of Planned Parenthood; and 
Mrs. Edwin F. Yarnall, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

CuiFForD R. ApAMS 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


A MINNESOTA GROUP ADOPTS RESO- 
LUTIONS ON COMPULSORY PEACE- 
TIME TRAINING 

Tue fifteenth annual Conference on Higher 
Edueation with Special Reference to Teacher 
Education was held at the University of Minne- 
sota on December 1. Representing eight differ- 
ent Midwestern states, the 113 persons who at- 
tended the sessions included 35 from teachers 
colleges, 30 from liberal-arts colleges, 32 from 
universities or state colleges, 10 superintendents 
of schools, and three members of state depart- 
ments of education. Factotum at the 1944 con- 
ference, as he has been since the meetings were 
inaugurated at the University of Minnesota 15 
years ago, was W. E. Peik, dean of the College 
of Edueation. 

Meeting in continuous session from 9:30 in 
the morning until 8:15 in the evening, the 
group considered the issues involved in the solu- 
tion of seven problems which had been selected 
by those participating as most crucial. Each 
problem was briefly presented to the group by 
a leader, following which it was discussed in 
round-table fashion by all members present. 

The problems or topics selected for discussion 
and the leaders who made the initial presenta- 
tions were as follows: 


1. What plan of compulsory military training are 
we for? Walter C. Coffey, president, University of 
Minnesota. 

2. The evaluation of selective devices for the 
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admission of prospective teachers. Marcia Ed- 
wards, assistant dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

3. New trends in general education. T. R. Me- 
Connell, dean, College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts, University of Minnesota. 

4. What should be the nature of a five-year cur- 
riculum for the preparation of teachers? Palmer 
O. Johnson, chairman, Committee on Five-Year Cur- 
ricula, College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota. 

5. The future status of the teachers college in 
a state program of higher education. O. W. Snarr, 
president, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 

6. What are the implications for teacher prepara- 
tion of the Educational Policy Commission’s recent 
report, entitled ‘‘Education for All American 
Youth’’? CC. W. Boardman, professor of secondary 
education, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota. 

7. How can we best meet the needs of returning 
veterans in our colleges and universities? What 
permanent values are derived from the wartime 
experiences of our college and military-training 
programs? E. G. Williamson, dean of students, 
University of Minnesota. 


Particularly spirited discussion followed the 
presentation of the problem relating to the ecur- 
rent proposal to establish a permanent system 
of compulsory military training for all youth. 
Without a dissenting vote, the group adopted 
four resolutions bearing on this controversial 
subject and requested Dean Peik to send copies 
to all members of Congress from the states 
represented. The resolutions follow: 


1. In view of the fact that our country has now 
a system of compulsory military service which meets 
the needs of the current war period, we believe that 
formal Congressional action on this question of 
peacetime conscription should be deferred until 
after the close of the war. In the meantime all 
interested groups should study the issues involved. 
The final solution of the problem will depend upon 
the nature of the postwar world organization. 

2. The ultimate program adopted by this country 
should be the result of the co-operative action of 
the schools, the military forces, and all other agen- 
cies concerned. 

3. In view of the deficiencies among our youth 
revealed by the Selective Service Act, the schools 
should make definite efforts to alleviate these con- 
ditions in the future by improving the general 
quality of the instructional program, especially in 
the fields of health, citizenship, international co- 
operation, and vocational education. 
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4. We believe that the school should be considered 
as the key social agency for dealing directly with 
all problems related to the education of youth. 

ANTON THOMPSON 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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ABERNATHY, RUTH. 
Service in Physical 
3ureau of Publications, 
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A list of books for readers—14 to 18—annually re- 
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Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, No. 32. Pp. 
iv+359. Published by the university. 1944. 
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Melbourne University 
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Vol. 3, No. 9. Pp, 76. 
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LANCELOT, W. H. Permanent Learning—A Study 
in Educational Techniques. Pp. x+221. John 
Wiley and Sons. 1944. $2.25. 
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An up-to-date guide that carries modern theories of 
education beyond the stage of general discussion to 
the practical application through tested classroom 
procedures. 
8 

MINOR, RUBY ®... of preparation conmmittee), 
China—A Unit of Study. Low Third Grade, 
pp. 57. Low Sixth Grade, pp. vi+ 93. Berkeley 
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Polish Facts and Figures. No. 13: 
Lwow.’’ Pp. 30. Illustrated. 
ment Information Center, 745 Fifth Ave., 
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‘*A Proposed Program of Education for Mary- 
land.’’ Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 3. Pp. 40. State Department of Education, 


Baltimore. 1944. 
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SKINNER, CHARLES E. (editor). Elementary Edu- 

cational Psychology. Pp. viiit440. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1945. $3.25. 
This work has been written for teachers who prefer 
a simple and brief presentation of the subject. 
Without sacrificing scientific accuracy, the text pre- 
sents the significant facts and data in a clear, direct 
style. It is contributed to by Paul L. Boynton, John 
W. Charles, Philip Lawrence Harriman, Francis F. 
Powers, W. Carson Ryan, Paul A. Witty, J. Wayne 
Wrightstone. 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


information on every subject, at your 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and rewritten un- 
abridged dictionary in 25 years. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary lessens the need for investment in 


Encyclopedic: 
finger tips; 


supplementary reference books. It is truly “the foun- 
dation book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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